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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 



HINTS ON SPIRITUAL PRACTICES 

By Swami Tumyananda 



Birth in a Brahmin family is all right 
if one is devoted to the knowledge of 
Brahman ; otherwise a Brahmin is worse 
than a pariah without love of God. 
‘Even women and Vaishyas and the 
Shudras too reach the Supreme Goal, 5 if 
they have faith in lod. This agrees 
with the SMstras, and we have learnt 
this attitude also from the Master 
through precept and example. I am not 
prepared to agree that because you have 
not been born a Brahmin, Brahman is a 
sealed book to you. Bather I think that 
those who affirm that non-Brahmins can- 
not realize God are themselves ignorant 
of the import of the Shastras. I am 
exceedingly glad to learn that you enjoy 
nothing except holy company. It is 
good even if it is a matter of pride, for 
it has been declared to be the ‘boat for 
crossing the ocean of birth’. I have 
read in the Shastras that the fruit of holy 
company outweighs all kinds of austeri- 
ties. 

Why should the power of the brain for 
receiving other things diminish ? Rather 



the power of discrimination between the 
good and the bad has increased, so that 
you do not any more feel prompted to 
accept what is bad. Your modesty no 
doubt merits praise, but I do not think 
you are Tight when you say that you are 
the same as you were twenty years ago. 
But if you meant the Self, you were 
right, for the Self is the same. It does 
not look nice in a monk to enjoy the 
things of the world even though the 
things — divine and worldly — be fit 

objects for his enjoyment. The Sfittvika 
attitude fits the monk well. That 
impatience of yours will not endure for 
ever. It will go when you will turn a 
little more inward. It is good to be 
slow and gradual with spiritual practice. 
It will be the same with you. The 
Master used to say, ‘Calling on God 
while in the world is like fighting from a 
fort. It has many advantages. Others 
fight in the open field, which is not for 
all.’ The thing is that the mind has to 
be fixed on God, whatever be the means. 
If that comes about, life will be a 
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success and will not be in vain. The 
demands of the body are there and will 
last till death. But Ramprasad sings : 
‘When you eat think that you are sacri- 
ficing to Mother Shy am a.’ This counsel 
has to be followed. You will then easily 
have devotion to the Lord. The song is 
as follows : 

Listen, O my mind, worship Kali in what- 
ever way it pleases you and with whatever 
rites by repeating day and night the great 
Mantra given by the Guru. 

When you lie down think you are pros- 
trating yourself, meditate on Mother in 
sleep. When you take food think that you 
are sacrificing to Mother Shyama. 

Whatever your ear catches are verily the 
sacred words of Mother. 

Kali is the fifty letters of the alphabet, 
and she dwells in every letter. Ramprasad 
proclaims in joy that Mother dwells every- 
where. When you go about a town think 
that you are moving round Mother Kali. 

What greater knowledge of Brahman 
can there be than this? This is seeing 
Brahman everywhere, in all action, in 



every being, and in every situation. 
You will find the same words not only in 
Yajnavalkya’s code, but also in many 
other religious codes — Yoga scriptures, 
Puranas, and Tantras. The Mahd - 
nirvana Tantra, on the basis of which 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy created the origi- 
nal Brahma Samaj, is the authoritative 
work meant for the attainment of the 
knowledge of Brahman by the house- 
holder. God also is the Guru : He 
points out the necessary paths. Confess 
your feelings to Him : He will do 
whatever is necessary. 

You have rightly remarked that 
nobody can ever achieve anything with- 
out practice. But if one performs spiri- 
tual practices sincerely, His mercy shows 
itself. God alone is the Guru. He is 
the Inner Ruler, if one prays to Him 
sincerely He fulfils all the desires in time. 
The more the yearning the nearer will 
be His mercy. May you have great 
yearning, is my sincere prayer to Him ! 



STOP CONVERSION 



By the 

I 

The present global conflagration has 
at bottom an unholy thirst for winning 
the world over to one’s own point of 
view. ‘Fascism is good for me and my 
country, ergo the world must accept it’, 
says the Fascist. So also runs the Nazi 
argument. Communism, socialism, and 
all such isms in their international 
manifestation, have nothing but this 
argument to support their world recog- 
nition. Imperialism, too, is only one 
particular expression of this craving for 
world domination. Nobody cares for 
the intrinsic worth of the opposite view, 
the real welfare, the personal dignity, 
and integrity of those against whom 
such organized propaganda is aimed. 
Everyone is bent on proving the right- 
ness of his particular standpoint by a 



Editor 

mere force of number — by enlisting 
more adherents to the particular ism. 
This is as much true of individuals, as of 
nations. This ideological imperialism is 
the bane of modern international poli- 
tics. There is an absolute lack of 
noblesse oblige , of helping weaker 
people to grow in their own way. Love 
of neighbours and brotherly feeling are 
mere empty catch-words for hood- 
winking the unwary. It is the self- 
conceit of the more powerful minds that 
rules the world under the name of 
leadership, and it is rank imperialism 
that masquerades under such high- 
sounding words and phrases as trustee- 
ship, mandate, development of back- 
ward areas, etc. 

This is in the political and economic 
fields. In the social field we have the 
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aristocrats, the privileged few, the 
brahmins, who, in the name of higher 
values, trample upon the poor, the 
demos, the pariahs, who, according to 
the former, cannot aspire to the fine 
things of life until and unless they raise 
themselves to the cultural level of the 
highly placed ones or, in other words, 
until they ape the snobbery of the 
former. The modus operandi here, as 
in politics, is conversion; and here 
again is that same care taken for cover- 
ing social imperialism under such res- 
pectable terms as culture, refinement, 
civilization, etc. 

It will be seen thus that, though con- 
version is considered to be primarily a 
religious phenomenon, it has its tenta- 
cles spread over the whole range of 
human activity. In fact, it seems to be 
co-extensive with human nature itself 
so far as the latter has evolved up 
till now. The next step forward lies in 
curing men of this fatal tendency to 
domineer over others. World regenera- 
tion and world peace cannot be achieved 
until this fact is recognized and conver- 
sion as a method of procedure, in 
whatever field it may be, is ruled out 
of court. 

We are not, however, concerned 
here with conversion in all its diverse 
manifestation. We shall confine our 
remarks primarily to the religious field. 
For truly do men believe that human 
nature can best be improved through 
religion, which touches the innermost 
core of one’s being. Spiritual growth 
comes from within and does not follow 
the dictates of others. 

II 

To us Hindus, conversion is a new 
phenomenon which arrested our atten- 
tion with the advent of the Muham- 
medans in India. It is so very foreign 
to the Hindu nature that even in spite 
of the grievous harm done to the Hindu 
society during the past centuries, the 
Hindus have not been able either to 
accept it as a part of their religion or 
counteract it effectively by some 
suitable device. 



The Muhammedans cut off great 
slices from the Hindu society. And 
before the Hindus had time to recover 
from that stunning blow they were 
again subjected to Christian inroads. 
Circumstanced as the Hindus are there 
are two alternatives before them to 
save themselves and the values they 
stand for. They may either persuade 
the other communities to desist from 
their present activities in the name of 
brotherly understanding and higher 
spiritual values, or they may them- 
selves take to proselytizing in an 
aggressive way just as the other com- 
munities are doing. From the point of 
view of practicability the second 
alternative will appeal the most; for 
under present conditions it would seem 
absurd that either Christianity or 
Muhammedanism can be persuaded to 
give up conversion, which, according to 
some of their followers, is a part and 
parcel of their religion, and which has 
a record of unimpeded success so far. 
Besides, if the Hindus take to conver- 
sion there is a chance that the other 
communities may become more accom- 
modating. If the other communities 
feel that the Hindu proselytizers hold 
out a real threat which no amount of 
abuse, seduction, and breaking of heads 
can undermine, they may come to 
terms. Moreover, if the Hindu com- 
munity can develop a fighting spirit, 
the weaklings in the Hindu fold may 
feel reassured and may not easily fall 
into the snares of others. There is also 
a possibility of winning back those from 
the other communities who might have 
gone to them not out of conviction but 
by force of circumstances and now feel 
a kind of nostalgia for the former faith. 

Superficially considered, the Hindus 
stand to gain almost in every way by 
taking to conversion. But we use the 
word almost advisedly. For though 
they may gain substantially, in one 
respect they may be losers — and that 
one is by no means a negligible thing; 
nay, if that one goes, religion itself may 
be liquidated— -we mean the unsullied 
spirituality of the Hindus. If the 
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Hindus have so far lost much ground 
— socially and politically speaking — by 
refraining from conversion, inasmuch 
as that has depleted their number and 
prevented them from being an aggres- 
sive community, they have at least 
kept their spiritual values pure. We 
agree, of course, that according to 
Hindu sociology, the higher spiritual 
values cannot be long kept intact unless 
society maintains a vigorous and pro- 
gressive outlook on all worldly affairs. 
A moribund society cannot continue 
producing spiritual giants for long. 
With the disintegration of society 
spirituality is bound to suffer. Here, 
then, conversion advances its claim to 
be recognized as a saviour of Hinduism 
from its present impasse. In society 
number does count. Why not then have 
more? Yes, why not? We do not 
propose to argue against such a posi- 
tion, for it will lead us nowhere. Let 
those who want, fight it out amongst 
themselves. As for ourselves we should 
like to put the controversy on a higher 
plane, and look at it not only from the 
point of view of the Hindus but of 
others as well. We propose to take our 
stand on spirituality, the inner and 
common core of all religions, and not 
on any particular creed or ism. And 
we hope, we shall be able to show that 
by this new orientation all creeds stand 
to gain. 

Before proceeding to our main task, 
however, let us linger yet a while on 
Hinduism; for it is here that toleration 
has taken the best practical shape so 
far. And Shri Ramakrishna, its latest 
and best exponent, has shown by his 
life how all religions can be reconciled 
and how even without conversion each 
man can imbibe the best in other 
creeds. His words still ring as fresh as 
ever : ‘As many creeds, so many 

paths.’ What a world of meaning and 
what a plethora of possibilities are 
hidden in those pregnant words ! What 
a wide range of application they admit 
of ! Far from converting others, he 
shuddered even at the thought of being 
called a Guru, a teacher ! A Hindu 



spiritual giant is a model of modesty. 
Hinduism is the last bastion of practi- 
cal toleration. In spite of the abuses 
of sister communities the Hindus have 
continued to love Christ, and Muham- 
med, and Christian and Muhammedan 
saints. For they do not believe in 
organized religion and can distinguish 
between spirituality and religiosity. 
The reason is not far to seek. As 
pointed out by Lord Lytton in a recent 
B. B. C. debate (29 November, 1943) 
on Hindu-Muslim relations: 

From my experience I would say the 
Hindu community is a very tolerant com- 
munity in matters of religion, largely, I 
think, owing to the fact that the Hindus’ 
attitude towards religion is intensely indivi- 
dualistic. 

When personal perfection is kept in 
view and introspection guides every 
step, how can a man be intolerant of 
others struggling in their own way, and 
how can he be so supercilious as to try 
to save others without himself being 
perfect first? 

This tolerance is at once the strength 
and weakness of Hinduism — the 
strength of Hinduism in matters spiri- 
tual and the weakness of Hinduism in 
matters social. Other religious, which 
are more careful about organizational 
perfection cannot tolerate individualism 
even in spiritual affairs to the same 
extent as the Hindus do. They are 
accordingly stronger in the social field. 
But spirituality is the forte of Hindu- 
ism. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why Hinduism should grow in spiri- 
tuality alone and not in social strength. 
For, as we have already noted, social 
weakness may ultimately undermine 
spirituality itself, as even at present it 
is doing so. 

This line of argument is so convinc- 
ing to some sections of the Hindu 
society that they have already adopted 
conversion as one of their tenets. The 
Arya Samaj of Punjab and the Hindu 
Mission of Bengal deserve special men- 
tion in this connection. We do not for 
a moment doubt the sincerity of their 
purpose. And many Hindus are con- 
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vinced that these organizations are 
doing yeomen’s service to the Hindu 
society. The logic of circumstances 
would seem to lead to no other natural 
development. Yet the question of 
questions is, Is that the only alterna- 
tive left to us ? W ould there be any 
necessity for the Hindus to undertake 
conversion if the other communities 
abstained from it? We realize that it 
is a big if on which we want to build 
our hope. We are not convinced that 
the other communities will easily give 
up organized conversion since it is 
socially advantageous to them. And 
to the extent that they are chary of 
giving up this pet game, the Hindus 
may be justified in taking counter 
measures in self-defence. If, therefore, 
we chose in this article to impugn con- 
version, we do so from a higher consi- 
deration than mere communal gain or 
loss. We are not concerned here so 
much with practical politics or socio- 
logy as with spiritual idealism. Some 
will say, ‘Impossible day-dream !’ But 
idealism always appears so to the un- 
thinking multitude. We are not, 
however, so hopeless idealists as to ask 
any community to make an one-sided 
disavowal of conversion; for that may 
be suicidal from the communal point 
of view. Our arguments in fact are not 
addressed to communities, but to the 
spiritual sense in men which cuts across 
all communal limitations. We want the 
new orientation to take place in the 
higher levels of our being. And when 
that is done the foundation for better 
communal understanding will be more 
securely laid. We do not believe in 
mere political make-shifts, or social 
truce. We believe, in the language of 
Swami Vivekananda, in ‘root-and- 
branch reform’. The remedy for com- 
munal wrangles lies in a change of 
heart, in a breadth of spiritual outlook. 

Ill 

It makes a world of difference 
whether we look at spirituality from 
the individual or institutional point of 



view. Spiritual giants all over the 
world have demonstrated that indivi- 
dual perfection can be carried to its 
greatest height irrespective of outer 
circumstances. Christ was crucified, 
but his faith remained unmoved. 
Muhammed was harassed off and on, 
but Islam remained untarnished. In 
the fight between social conformity 
and individual perfection, it is the 
latter that triumphed; society had 
ultimately to follow the new paths and 
not the indomitable spiritual giants 
the dictates of society. Society appears 
very often as a stolid mass which grows 
by shaping the individuals according to 
set patterns. And conversion, which 
is most often a social affair, results in 
the regimentation of the converted. 
By accepting a new faith, a man does 
not necessarily gain a fresh supply of 
spirituality. He simply undermines his 
social integrity. He has to ape the 
ways of others. Furthermore, he has 
to demonstrate by a show of orthodoxy 
that he has really uprooted the old 
belief from his heart. It is thus that 
converts are very often the worst per- 
secutors of their erstwhile co-reli- 
gionists. 

We repeat, conversion is mostly a 
social phenomenon ; and being a social 
phenomenon concerned with the 
masses, it cannot pitch its spiritual key 
too high. The highest truths are not 
for mass consumption. And when these 
have to be subjected to methods of 
large-scale production and distribution, 
they lose much of their intrinsic worth. 
As G. B. Shaw points out: 

The great danger of conversion in all ages 
has been that when the religion of the high 
mind has been offered to the lower mind, 
the lower mind, feeling its fascination with- 
out understanding it, and being incapable 
of rising to it, drags it down to its level by 
degrading it. Years ago I said that the 
conversion of a savage to Christianity is the 
conversion of Christianity to savagery. 

Shaw need not have taken such 
extreme cases to illustrate his point. 
Such things are happening before our 
very eyes. We see that the appeal 
first begins in the name of spiritual 
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values. Then it is made in the names 
of religious founders : values give 

place to personalities. In the third 
stage the appeal comes in the name of 
Churches: personality is replaced by 

organization. And lastly the Satan in 
man is stirred in the name of material 
advantages and vested interests: orga- 
nization is degraded into a fighting 
machine. This is what conversion leads 
religion to ! The religious mind in this 
perverted condition is painted thus by 
Rene Guenon : 

The real motive is not the wish to attain 
to knowledge of the truth, but to prove 
oneself right in spite of opposition, or at 
least if one cannot convince others, to con- 
vince oneself of one’s own rightness ; though 
failure to convince others invariably occa- 
sions regret in consequence of the craving 
for ‘proselytisin’ .... 

‘Everyone wants to become a spiri- 
tual leader and none a disciple’, as Shri 
Ramakrishna remarked ! In short, pro- 
selytism leads to fight and frustration 
and not spiritual advancement and 
fulfilment. Spirituality, which is cal- 
culated to establish the kingdom of 
God on earth, cannot certainly come 
through recrimination for the simple 
reason that bad means cannot lead to 
good ends. In the perfection of the bad 
means all the spiritual values get dissi- 
pated. In fact the best means of tor- 
pedoing all spiritual values is to launch 
a war of religions. It is one of the 
strongest temptations in Satan’s 
armoury to dangle before men a hein- 
ous means for a commendable end and 
let the seduced people slide down step 
by step, imperceptibly and irretrie- 
vably. 

Europe could not achieve religious 
harmony through fight; and peace 
came only when the Europeans got too 
tired of religion and turned their atten- 
tion to earthly tilings. The crusades 
and the inquisitions, instead of up- 
lifting human nature, only left rancour 
behind. The Semitic world established 
peace only by a clean sweep of the old- 
world beliefs. And yet no historian 
can assert that present-day Muhamme- 
danism is better than what it was in the 



days of its founder. Nor have there 
been as good a number of saints 
and mystics in recent years in the 
Christian and Islamic world as in the 
middle ages. The followers have grown 
in number, but men of realization have 
not increased proportionately; and 
there is every doubt if the intensity of 
belief that characterized the religious 
people of old, is still in evidence. 

IV 

When religious communities take to 
power politics, and number comes to 
attain an intrinsic value, people stoop 
to all detestable contrivances for get- 
ting recruits. During the recent Indian 
famine, it was reported in the news- 
papers that some Muhammedan philan- 
thropists refused to give food to Hindu 
destitutes from the free kitchens run 
by them unless the Hindus abjured 
their faith. Others alleged that children 
were being bought and converted to 
Islam. We quote the following from 
Veer Savarkar, President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha: 

The Moslem prose ly tizers would not give 
a morsel of food to the dying Hindu 
mothers or their children, . . . and would 
save them from that dire agony only if these 
unfortunate Hindu women and children 
renounced their cherished Hindu faith and 
accepted the Muslim religion. . . . Hundreds 
of famished Hindh children are bought . . . 
and sent to conversion centres by those 
proselytizing Moslem agencies. ( The 
Mahratta, 26 November, 1943). 

After pointing out that the Muham- 
medan destitutes were being saved by 
Hindu organizations with money con- 
tributed by Hindus, Veer Savarkar 
concludes that this help rendered to 
Muhammedans was leaving the prose- 
lytizers free to divert the money at 
their disposal to furthering their own 
end. He then suggests a remedy for 
saving the Hindus from this suicidal 
policy : 

Under the circumstances, Hindus, if there 
be any instinct of self-preservation left in 
them, should immediately resort to the only 
efficacious remedy to fight out this menace 
as best as they can. They should determine 
to send whatever money, foodstuffs, clothes 
they want to forward to Bengal and other 
starving parts for relief, by earmarking as 
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exclusively to be used for the rescue of 
Hindu sufferers. (Ibid). 

The remedy is at least as drastic as 
the disease ! It is not germane to our 
present discussion as to how far the 
newspaper reports are correct, and how 
widespread these nefarious activities 
are. Suffice it to note that actual con- 
version or a mere threat or suspicion of 
it is enough to make any self-conscious 
and self-respecting people wary. The 
consequences are communal bickerings 
and moral degradation. Nor does the 
converter gain spiritually. For can God 
be pleased when His children are 
allowed to die rather than lead an un- 
regenerate life under the plea that 
men understand God’s mind better 
than God Himself ? The fact is, when 
such abominable conduct is tolerated 
by any community or silently passed 
over by it, the riff-raffs prosper mate- 
rially under the guise of religion, but 
the community receives its death-blow. 

In addition to such occasional out- 
bursts of misdirected proselytizing zeal, 
the daily papers are full of reports of 
conversion through sophistry, entice- 
ment, abduction, mass violence, etc. 
Sophistry takes various forms; and it 
uses all the techniques of political 
propaganda — suppres&io veri, suggestio 
falsi, declamation, abuse, exaggeration, 
and all the weapons in the arsenal of a 
Machiavellian demagogue. People will 
be found denouncing Hinduism though 
they have not read a line of its scrip- 
tures. Stump orators will be found 
crying hell fire on the heads of the 
idolatrous Kafirs, though their talks 
smack of idolatrous belief at every 
turn. Proselytizers can never speak 
with open hearts and never see things 
with open eyes. Set speeches, second- 
hand information, diabolical means, 
and fanaticism are often their stock-in- 
trade. 

Enticement can be of various kinds — 
economic betterment, social advance- 
ment, political gain, cultural uplift, 
etc. Christian and Muhammedan pro- 
pagandists could hold out such hopes 
in abundance in their early contact 



with the Hindus. But present condi- 
tions in India have much blunted the 
edge of these weapons. They are used 
none the less, and often with terrific 
results. 

Conversion through abduction is not 
as rare as some people think. And 
even from the few cases reported in 
the papers it would appear that it is a 
great social menace, and ought to be 
put down by the combined effort of all 
the communities. But the pity of it 
is that even respectable people connive 
at such conversions, and it is not rare 
to find an abducted woman being 
smuggled from place to place and dis- 
trict to district with the help and 
knowledge of people considered honest 
in every other walk of life. 

Mass conversion through violence 
takes place during communal riots. 
The Mopla riot of Malabar is an inst- 
ance in point. There have also been 
such conversions in Bengal during the 
present decade. We fear that the 
other provinces, too, suffer occasionally 
in this way. 

We need not linger on these despic- 
able forms of conversion. Nor need we 
dilate on the various other forms that 
proselytization may take. We leave 
such proselytizers with the questions. 
Can a community prosper spiritually 
when a substantial portion of its energy 
is thus misdirected, and can spirituality 
be advanced through such nefarious 
means ? We are sure, every community 
will condemn such palpable prostitution 
of religion, though we are not sure if 
they will take any active step for stop- 
ping it — herd instinct is so blind and 
blunt indeed ! 

V 

But there is a second class of prosely- 
tizers, honest people in every way, 
believing in their divine mission to save 
others and employing honest means, 
who are not only respected and helped 
by their respective communities, but 
are set up as their leaders. Against 
them it is very difficult to speak; for 
they are protected by the sentiments of 
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their own communities and their own 
convictions, and the evil effects of their 
activities are less tangible, or often 
imperceptible to the ordinary eyes. 
Nevertheless, we propose to consider 
their case briefly. 

Who are these saviours? Are they 
mere intellectual propagandists or men 
of realization ? The men of realization, 
history tells us, do not care for conver- 
sion, they care only for communicating 
spiritual truths and leave matters there. 
Neither Christ nor Muhammed nor, for 
the matter of that, any great prophet 
condemned other spiritual paths as 
wholly devilish and misguiding. It is 
only the small fry who introduce arbi- 
trary scales of judgement through love 
of organizational triumph. As Shri 
Ramakrishna used to say in his homely 
way, ‘Moss gathers only in the smaller 
stagnant pools. 5 

As for intellect, it is not the best 
means for spiritual communication. 
Spirit alone can speak to spirit; realiza- 
tion alone can awaken hankering in 
others. Mere intellect, without faith, 
character, non-attachment, and realiza- 
tion, can hardly lead others — the pos- 
sibility is that it will mislead them and 
degrade the leader into an empty 
talker. 

And of what worth is this solicitous- 
ness for saving others ? Psychologically 
it is on a par with forcible conversion. 
As pointed out by Prof. Hauer: 

Christianity claims to possess the absolute- 
truth, and with this claim is bound up the 
idea that men can only achieve salvation in 
one way, through Christ, and that it must 
send to the stake those whose faith and 
life do not conform, or pray for them till 
they quit the error of their ways for the 
kingdom of God. Of course there is a differ- 
ence between sending men to the stake and 
praying for them. But the attitude which 
lies behind botli is much the same at 
bottom. In both cases the whole stress is 
laid in forcibly rescuing men of another 
faith from the peril of hell fire into which 
the pursuits of his own path would inevil 
ably plunge him. (Quoted in Eastern Reli 
gions and Western Thought). 

A plausible argument in favour of 
conversion is the cultural one. Prose- 
lytizing missions claim to advance the 



culture of the backward peoples and 
particularly the aborigines. The hollow- 
ness of such claims has been exposed 
by Pearl Buck who was herself a mis- 
sionary in China for many years; and 
Lowell, the American poet said that the 
Churches have killed Christ. But apart 
from what individuals may say, facts 
do not support any such extraordinary 
claim. The failure of organized Chris- 
tianity to check the recrudescence of 
wars of attrition is too patent to 
students of history to require any 
special pleading. Nay, Christianity it- 
self often promoted war in the past. 
Culture does not mean a mere change 
of social habits and widening of the 
intellect. It includes also the depth of 
morality. And this is exactly wdiere 
Christianity cannot claim any special 
success over other religions. Besides, 
it has not been proved that the Eastern 
culture is worse than the Western, nor 
has it been shown that the so-called 
civilization is diametrically opposed to 
the so-called barbarism. When passion 
is aroused the civilized people are often 
worse than barbarians. Things being 
as they are the proselytizers often have 
to content themselves with thrust- 
ing Western material civilization on the 
Asiatics. They help in denationalizing 
the Eastern peoples, though the social 
customs substituted by them are often 
ruinous and diametrically opposed to 
Eastern customs and beliefs. In the 
word s of The Indian Social Reformer 
(27 November, 1943): 

The main work of the Missions nowadays 
seems chiefly to make the Asiatic accept the 
domination of the White man as ordained 
by God. . . Tbc Catholics, and for that 

matter Christians generally until a few years 
ago, were unconsciously functioning as pro- 
tagonists for drink. . . . The association of 
Christianity with drink has been a serious 
handicap to the reformer in India. 

In our study so far, we have seen 
that conversion, as it is generally under- 
stood, touches only the superficial sides 
of man, his morality and spirituality 
being often left, untouched. Not only 
this, there may often be a set-back h o 
the inner side of man due to a forcible 
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change of the environment. From in- 
different moralists or religious men, the 
converted may turn into parrot-like 
imbibers of foreign beliefs and customs 
and reckless decriers of national pre- 
cepts and injunctions. This happened 
in the early days of contact with the 
West, when young Bengal believed that 
civilization consisted in eating beef and 
drinking wine. Even later, the con- 
verted could find nothing good in the 
civilization of India and they con- 
demned the Indian philosophies as 
superstitions. 

VI 

A cogent argument in favour of con- 
version is that though there may be 
perversion here and there, there are 
some genuine souls who change faiths 
out of conviction and an inner hanker- 
ing. To this we answer that inner 
hankering can very well be satisfied 
without flaunting and fanfaronade . As 
an illustration of what we mean, we 
draw the readers’ attention to Shri 
Ramakrishna, who, though a Hindu, 
found no difficulty in practising Chris- 
tianity and Muhammedanism and attain- 
ing realization through them. His 
example teaches us that the best in 
each religion can very well be imbibed 
and utilized without changing faith. 

This last fact carries us to another 
consideration. Conversion, though suc- 
cessful at times, hardens the hearts of 
other communities against the aggressive 
religion and thus blocks the way for 
real understanding and mutual help. 
The increase in number is achieved at 
the cost of narrowing down the sphere 
of influence. We are firmly convinced 
that if Christianity and Muhammedan- 
ism had but refrained from conversion, 
all India would now acclaim Christ and 
Muhammed as the saviours of the 
world. Things being as they are, the 



real teaching of the prophets are drown- 
ed by the loud clamour of their mis- 
guided followers. 

The result of any militant or for that 
matter of any well organized and wide- 
spread movement for converting anyone 
and everyone has, as we have already 
shown, its deleterious effect on the 
converting religion itself. It also re- 
sults in diverting attention from true 
spirituality and riveting it on the outer 
paraphernalia. It is social conformity 
that takes the place of spiritual insight. 
The more the different religions come 
into clash the more do they become 
stereotyped and move further away 
from the original message; for in trying 
to show each one’s superiority each 
religion succeeds only in heightening its 
angularity. 

Thus considered from every point of 
view, conversion, in the accepted sense 
of the term, is a positive nuisance. 
With its departure will come peace and 
understanding and the fulfilment of the 
true ends of religion. Resurgent 
Hinduism is at the parting of ways. Its 
better sense advises it to avoid this 
promising but deadly snare of conver- 
sion. But fear of other communities, 
hope of immediate success, and the 
instinct of self-preservation goad it on 
to pay back others in their own coins. 
The future depends largely on the atti- 
tude of the sister communities and 
the high idealism of the Hindus. The 
triumph of the proselytizers will bring 
misery, fight, and degradation of true 
spiritual values, while the success of all- 
round tolerance will mean harmony 
and spiritual progress. The star of 
the former seems so far in the ascen- 
dant. We wait with trepidation for 
what the future has in store for India 
and the world, and in the meantime our 
heart prays that good sense may prevail 
in all sections of society. 




THE NEED OF THE AGE 

Bv Swami Saradananda 



Even a superficial observer can easily 
discern how far, in every part of this 
earth, human life is extending its influ- 
ence through education, wealth, and a 
spirit of adventure- It seems as though 
man now refuses to be confined within 
any limit in any field whatsoever. Not 
content with moving at will on land 
and water, he has now invented a new 
machine and is flying in the sky; he is 
satisfying his curiosity by exploring the 
dark bottom of the sea and descending 
into the craters of fiery volcanoes; be 
has been able to reach mountains and 
seashores perpetually under snow and 
laid bare their mystery; he has dis- 
covered that, just as. in himself, life 
throbs in creepers, shrubs, and trees; 
and bringing all kinds of living things 
under his direct observation and 
analysis, he is fulfilling his goal of 
achieving complete knowledge- Thus 
by extending his influence on the five 
elements, viz, earth, water, fire, etc., 
he has discovered almost everything 
regarding this material earth; but not 
content with this, he has become 
inquisitive of the secrets of the distant 
stars and planets, and has succeeded 
in this as well. Nor is he wanting in 
effort for the exploration of the mental 
world. Even there, man is daily dis- 
covering new truths through sustained 
observation and research. In his study 
of the mysteries of life, he has come to 
know of the transformation or evolu- 
tion of one species into another; in his 
analysis of the nature of body and mind 
he has been able to establish the truth 
that mind is a derivative of subtle 
and temporally limited matter; he has 
learnt that just like the events in the 
physical world, mental phenomena, too, 
are related by inevitable causal laws; 
and he has been able to find out subtle 
causal connections among apparently 



unrelated psychic events like suicide. 
Moreover, even though he has not been 
successful in discovering any conclusive 
proof for continuation of personality 
after death, he has been able through 
a study of history to believe in the 
evolution of the human race. Realizing 
thus that the fulfilment of individuality 
lies in the advancement of the race, 
he is now, with the help of science and 
organizing power, waging a relentless 
war against ignorance with an eye to 
the perfection of the racial life; and 
basing his hope on an infinite progress, 
realizable through a perpetual struggle, 
he is allowing his life to be drifted 
down the unending current of want 
with a view to reaching undreamt of 
regions in the physical and mental 
worlds. 

Though this expansion of life has 
specially centred round the Western 
man, its repercussion on the Eastern 
countries is no less pronounced. The 
more the East and the West are coming 
closer together through the unavoidable 
influence of science, the more are the 
oriental habits of life being remoulded 
according to those of the West. This 
becomes clear on a consideration of the 
present conditions in countries like 
Iran, China, Japan, and India. What- 
ever else the future may have in store, 
there can be little doubt as to the future 
influence of the West on the East; and 
it seems inevitable that, in the years to 
come, there will be an ascendancy of 
Western ideas throughout the world. 

If we want to ascertain the results of 
the expansion of life, noted above, we 
shall have to turn mainly to the West. 
Through a thoughtful scrutiny of the 
Western life we shall have to find out 
the roots and nature of that develop- 
ment, the growth or decay which the 
old-world Western values have under- 
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gone under their influence, and the 
increase or decrease in Western happi- 
ness and misery that have followed in 
their wake. If we can thus once deter- 
mine their consequences on Western 
life — individual and collective — it will 
not be difficult to ascertain them on 
other times and places. 

History points out unmistakably that 
from time of yore the severity of cold 
has not only been strengthening the 
body-consciousness in the Western 
mind, it has also been easily impressing 
on it the lesson that self-interest can 
best be realized through organized 
effort; and this has given rise to 
nationalism. This self-interest and this 
nationalism impelled Westerner 'o 
defeat other races with indomitable 
energy and enrich his life through 
spoliation. When, as a result of this, 
he was able to solve to some extent the 
problem of his material wants, his mind 
gradually turned inward and induced 
him to acquire knowledge and other 
fine embellishments. No sooner was his 
attention thus attracted to things 
higher than the mere struggle for 
existence, than he realized that his reli- 
gious beliefs and the predominance of the 
priesthood barred his way to such a goal. 
He realized that the priests were not con- 
tent merely with declaring that the 
acquisition of knowledge would lead to 
hell by inciting God’s wrath; they were 
also determined to hinder him by fair 
means or foul from following that path. 
The Western man, bent on fulfilling his 
cherished ends, was not slow to chalk 
out his programme. With firm hands 
he cast the priests aside and followed 
his goal. Thus by discarding the scrip- 
tures and the creeds as well as the 
priests, the West guided its course 
along a new path, and it became its 
watchword never to believe or accept 
anything which did not admit of the 
irrefutable proof of direct perception 
by the five senses. 

The West with its conviction that the 
validity or invalidity of things must 
be ascertained through reasoning and 
inference, etc., based on sense percep- 



tion, became henceforth concerned only 
with verities that admit of subject- 
object relations ; and considering the 
subject, the cognizer of objects, as one 
among the materials themselves, the 
West attempted to know its nature, 
etc., as well through an application of 
the means of proof already referred to. 
For the last four centuries the West 
has thus been accepting every object or 
every person of this world after testing 
him through the five senses. And it 
was during this period that material 
science overgrew the limitations and 
helplessness of its infancy and reached 
its youthful energy, hope, pleasure, 
and intoxicating strength. 

But though this procedure resulted in 
an unprecedented advance in material 
knowledge, it could not show the West 
the path to spiritual knowledge. For 
self-control, selflessness, and introspec- 
tion are the only means for the achieve- 
ment of that knowledge; and a poised 
mind is the only instrument for self- 
realization. It is nothing strange, 
therefore, that the worldly-minded West 
should miss this path and should 
gradually become materialistic believ- 
ing the body to be the Self. It is, 
therefore, that worldly pleasure has 
become the be-all and end-all of life in 
the West; and it is with this that the 
West is specially occupied. And the 
knowledge of Nature derived from 
science, being primarily employed to 
this end, has made the West progres- 
sively arrogant and selfish. It is be- 
cause of this that one finds in the West 
conquest of foreign lands, oppression of 
foreign peoples, deep discontent, and 
thirst for wealth due to poverty, side 
by side with guns dealing death, cannon 
thundering like doom’s day, social strati- 
fication based on wealth, and opulence 
unparalleled anywhere. It is because 
of this, again, that we can see how even 
after reaching the height of enjoyment, 
the poverty of soul of the West is not 
removed ; and a mere belief in the 
perpetuation of the race even after the 
individual’s death, cannot give it any 
solace. After a strenuous search, the 
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West has now realized that sense knowl- 
edge can never enable it to discover the 
nature of that entity which is beyond 
time and space. Science gives indica- 
tion of that and then recoils, since that 
is totally beyond its reach and com- 
prehension. Consequently, the defeat 
of that deity which was the source of 
its strength and which bestowed on it 
all pleasure and plenty, has increased 
the agony of the Western mind and left 
it totally helpless. 

From this study of the history of the 
Western life we find that at the root of 
its predominance lie materialism, selfish- 
ness, and lack of spiritual faith. There- 
fore, if one aspires to similar achieve- 
ments either in social or individual life, 
one will have to build one’s life on that 
same foundation. As a proof of this 
we find that in Japan and other Eastern 
countries, which have resolved to re- 
construct their national lives on the 
Western model, there have appeared all 
the vices of the West along with patriot- 
ism and nationalism. This is the 
inevitable result of coming under 
Western influence. This becomes 
clearer to us on a consideration of the 
change that has come over the national 
life of India as a consequence of Western 
contact. 

The question arises here, Was there 
any such expression as Indian national 
life before India came into touch with 
the West? In answer we may say that 
though the expression as such might 
not have existed, there can be little 
doubt as to the currency of the idea 
connoted by it; for even then India as 
a whole adored the Gurus, the Ganges, 
the Gayatri, and the Gita even then 
a respect for cows was in evidence 
everywhere— even then every Indian, 
irrespective of age and sex, was inspired 
by, and modelled his life on, the same 
ideology derived from such scriptures as 
the Rdmdyana , the Mahdbhnrata , etc.; 
and the intelligentsia of the different 
localities expressed their ideas among 
themselves in Sanskrit. Many other 
unifying links like these may be cited; 
and it can be easily realized that reli- 



gion and religious practices were the 
main factors in forging these links. 

Founded as the Indian national life 
was on religion, its civilization was 
derived from a unique and distinct 
material. In short, self-control was the 
life-inspiration of this civilization. 
India taught her citizens as well as the 
nation to accept self-control as the 
pivotal point in their lives. She pul 
everyone constantly in mind of the fact 
that enjoyment has its raison d’etre 
merely as a spring-board for renuncia- 
tion, and this life as a preparation for 
the next; and thus she guided the 
individual and national lives to the 
highest goal. It is because of this that 
her castes have not so far given rise to 
class-struggle which ensues from a 
clash of interests. For what cause for 
discontent can a man have when he can 
achieve the greatest end of life, viz, 
spiritual realization and salvation, by 
performing in a non-attached way the 
duties of the class or caste in which 
birth has placed him ? That in ancient 
India, unlike in the West, there was 
no class-struggle centring round the 
differences in pleasures and privileges 
among the classes, is due to the fact 
that every social unit had an equal 
right to the highest goal of life. Bear- 
ing these facts about ancient India in 
mind, we should notice the changes 
that have come over her after she came 
into contact with the West. 

It was but natural and inevitable that 
from the date of the conquest of India 
by the West there should come a strik- 
ing change in her system of distribution 
of the national wealth. But the Western 
influence did not stop with disturbing 
this particular aspect of the national 
life; it also brought about a new trans- 
formation in those basic principles with 
which the Indian genius ordered the 
individual and national lives. That 
enjoyment should end in renunciation, 
was condemned by the West as a mere 
self-interested propaganda by the 
priesthood; belief in an after-life and 
the soul was considered as a mere 
poetic fancy; and what rule could be 
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more inequitous than that which asked a 
man to confine himself till death to 
the position in life which birth had 
given him ? India, too, took this lesson 
gradually to heart: and discarding her 
ancient ideal, in which renunciation and 
self-denial predominated, she hankered 
after more enjoyment. Thus came 
about a break with her former tradi- 
tion and belief; and with the progress 
of atheism, love of imitation, and want 
of self-confidence, she became absolutely 
supine like some spineless creatures. 
India now came to believe that all she 
had so far hugged to her bosom and 
observed meticulously, were quite super- 
stitious: after all, the West with its 
scientific knowledge, might be right 
when it decried the Indian traditions as 
unpolished and half-barbarous. Carried 
away by a lust for enjoyment, India 
forgot her past history and her ancient 
glory. This self-forgetfulness led to 
intellectual deterioration, which in its 
turn threatened to destroy her national 
life. But earthly enjoyment, too, 
escaped her grasp, as she had to depend 
on others for its fulfilment. Thus, 
being decoyed from both pleasure and 
perfection, she only aped others; and 
with her sail swelling with the wind of 
desire, she drifted aimlessly like a ship 
without a helmsman. 

The air then became thick with the 
cry that India never had a national life. 
It was through the kindness of the West 
that she was just getting an inkling of 
that life; but there were innumerable 
impediments against its full realization. 
That irremediable religiousness of hers, 
had been her undoing. That idolatry, 
consisting in the worship of number- 
less gods and goddesses, had checked 
her progress. Destroy it, uproot it, 
and then only will the Indian genius 
breath freely ! Christianity and a form 
of monotheism based on it began to be 
preached. In imitation of the West 
senile India began to be taught from 
pulpits and platforms the advantages of 
such things as politics, sociology, 
widow-remarriage, and feminism; but 
instead of bringing relief, this only 



resulted in multiplying her want and 
heightening agony evermore. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and all the Other 
paraphernalia of Western civiliza- 
tion came one by one to India; but all 
in vain. All these attempts fell abso- 
lutely short of finding out and bringing 
back, once more, into play that ins- 
piration which kept India alive. 
Medicines were not applied to the 
limb actually ailing; and so how could 
the ailment subside ? How could 
India be re-invigorated without a re- 
suscitation of India’s spirituality? How 
could the materialistic West remove that 
spiritual poverty which her own ideo- 
logies had brought about ? Being 
itself unsuccessful how could the West 
make others succeed ? 

It cannot, of course, be asserted that 
before the Western conquest, Indian 
national life was free from all 
blemishes. But the national corpus 
being alive, there was noticeable in it 
a sustained and spontaneous effort to 
eliminate such drawbacks. The 
absence of such effort in the nation and 
society at present would go to prove 
that the administration of doses in the 
form of Western influence is not only 
curing the patient but killing her also. 

It is evident, therefore, that the de- 
cline of religion in the West is extend- 
ing its domain in India as well. In 
fact, one is awe-struck to consider how 
low a mark this decline has reached 
everywhere in the present-day world. 
If there is any such thing as religion, 
and if that is achievable by man 
through God’s grace, then it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that the pleasure- 
driven human life of the present age 
has far receded from that ideal. It 
is because of this that, though the 
expansion of life through science has 
put man in possession of pleasures, it 
has not been able to bring him peace. 
Who can remedy this ? Who can it be 
whose heart will catch the ever-resound- 
ing cry of agony and lamentation, 
impelling him thus to turn his back to 
all means of pleasure and direct all 
his energies to finding a new spiritual 
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path suitable for the age? Who will 
again remove the irreligiousness of the 
East and the West and teach humanity 
to direct its life along a new peaceful 

path ? 

Through the Gita the Lord has pro- 
mised that whenever there will set in 
a decline in the world’s spirituality. 
He will descend as an embodied being 
with the help of His power of Maya, 
and He will again vouchsafe peace to 
humanity by stemming the tide. Will 
not the present-day feeling of want and 
discontent induce Him to incarnate? 



Dear reader, the need of the age has 
really accomplished this — God has 
really incarnated again as a world 
teacher ! Be comforted by hearing his 
holy words of blessing: 6 As many be- 
liefs, so many paths,’ ‘Whatever you 
do with the fullest sincerity, will in- 
deed lead you to God.’ With a mind 
fully poised, meditate on his super- 
normal renunciation and self-morti- 
fication for bringing back super-sen- 
suous knowledge; and let us both be 
purified by a study of his holy and 
passion-free life according to the best 
of our ability - 



ICY HOME OF THE GANGES 

By Swami Apurvananda 

(Continued) 



Gangotri 

It was a lovely morning and the 
bright rays of the sun occasionally fell 
on us through the thick branches of the 
deodars. There was almost a spiritual 
quality about the atmosphere around 
us and one somehow felt that sacred 
Gangotri was not far off. The silence 
was so deep that even the sound of 
heart-beats seemed disturbing. As we 
advanced quickly through the dense 
forest, full of excitement to reach 
Gangotri as soon as possible, we heard 
a booming sound and soon discovered 
that it came from a gorgeous waterfall 
made by the Ganges in this part of its 
course. The waters of the holy river 
here fell from a height of about fifty 
feet into a huge natural basin of stone. 
They fell with such force that the re- 
sulting spray spread over a large area. 
This place is known as Gauri Kund. 
The rays of the sun falling on the foam- 
ing water in the basin, produced all the 
seven colours of the rainbow; while the 
fall of the water from the great height 
above sounded like the symbolic ‘Om’. 
A few Sadhus were sitting near by Under 



the deodars in deep meditation. The 
whole scene was so beautiful and awe- 
inspiring that we found it difficult to 
tear ourselves away. 

We had proceeded not more than a 
furlong after leaving Gauri Kund, when 
we saw in the distance the gleaming 
towers of the temple of Gangotri. The 
sight of this temple thrilled me with 
sudden joy and I ran towards it in a fit 
of excitement. On reaching the holy 
precincts, I fell on my knees before the 
image of the river goddess, overcome 
by emotion. I remained in this position 
oblivious of my surroundings, and felt 
for a moment as if all my desires had 
been fulfilled. At last, my companions 
called me away and we did the custo- 
mary round of the temple three times, 
notwithstanding the rush of pilgrims. 
Special worship was going on inside the 
temple, while a large number of pilgrims 
were performing various other ceremo- 
nies all around it right up to the bank 
of the Ganges. The whole scene was 
one of religious festival, and the air 
rang with the constant sound of ‘Jai !’ 
in honour of Mother Ganges. 
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With hearts full of joy we left the 
temple and went in search of some place 
where we could leave our belongings 
before going for the customary bath in 
the holy river. All the three good 
Dharmashalas were already packed to 
capacity with pilgrims, and after much 
persuasion I prevailed upon the man in 
charge of Kambli Baba’s Dharmashala 
to open for us an isolated room on the 
ground floor of an unused Dharmashala 
which had been badly damaged the pre- 
vious year by the falling of a huge 
boulder. This boulder had also smashed 
to pieces one of the towers of the temple 
of Gangotri which had been rebuilt 
some years ago by a Maharaja at a huge 
cost. We were told that in July of the 
previous year after there had been con- 
tinuous heavy rain for two days, the 
sky had cleared up and there was calm 
everywhere. But at about 2 p.m. — 
when the door of the temple was closed 
after the noon service and the priests 
and pilgrims were taking rest — a huge 
boulder weighing more than a thou- 
sand maunds suddenly got dislodged 
from the adjacent mountain, and rol- 
ling down with a terrific force and 
velocity, first smashed to bits more than 
half of a Dharmashala and then fell on 
one of the towers of the temple. The 
strangest feature of this sudden catas- 
trophe was that not a single life was 
lost although there were more than a 
thousand people at Gangotri at the 
time ! 

Luckily there had been no one in the 
ill-fated Dharmashala when the boulder 
fell, but the damaged portion remained 
to be repaired and no pilgrim had dared 
to occupy even the undamaged portion 
since the day of the accident. As we 
had, however, no other place to stay in, 
we were compelled to occupy a room in 
this undamaged portion. Leaving our 
things there, we went for a plunge into 
the Ganges. It was nearly ten o’clock 
then and the sun, which was already up 
in a clear, blue sky, shone brightly on 
the chain of high mountains which sur- 
rounded Gangotri. The heat of the sun 



made even the strong, icy wind blow- 
ing from the Ganges quite pleasant. 



The river bank which is not more 
than a hundred yards from the 
temple was already full of pilgrims : 
some bathing, some performing 
ceremonial rites, some chanting and 
singing. It was by no means easy to 
take a plunge in the swiftly-flowing, 
icy water of the Ganges in this place, 
especially as the river bed is strewn 
here with boulders of various sizes. 
Nevertheless, I took the risk of enter- 
ing the water and caught hold of a 
boulder to prevent being carried away 
by the swift current. I was richly 
compensated for my daring,, because 
when I came out of the water I felt as 
if my body and mind had been trans- 
formed, and a sense of unspeakable joy 
pervaded my whole being. 

When the rush of pilgnms to the 
temple had abated a little, we were 
taken in by a priest for the ceremonial 
worship of the deities. In the centre 
of the altar was a beautiful image of 
the Ganges goddess while on either 
side were the images of the goddesses 
Jamuna and Sarasvati — all standing. 
On a lower pedestal, among other gods 
and goddesses, were the images of Lord 
Shiva and saints like Shankar a. While 
worshipping these images, we could 
fee] the intense spiritual atmosphere 
created by the earnest prayers and 
chanting of many devout pilgrims 
who had come there from all parts 
of India. t We left the temple with 
hearts full of joy; and wanting to 
be alone, I went and sat on a big 
boulder by the side of the Ganges. I 
remained sitting there, lost in thought, 
till one of my companions came to call 
me for meals. 

Though I have visited almost all the 
important places of pilgrimage in the 
Himalayas, I found none of them 
possessing such an all-round beauty — 
appealing to almost every type of 
person and imagination — as Gangotri. 
Situated at an altitude of about eleven 
thousand feet at the foot of a beautiful 
mountain, with the majestic Ganges 
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flowing by, it is protected on all sides 
by lofty, snow-capped mountain ranges 
covered on the lower slopes with luxu- 
riant forests of deodar. It is a truly 
worthy monument to the great Advait- 
ist Shankara, who first established it 
as a place of pilgrimage. It is said that 
when Shankara was wandering as a 
pilgrim in the Himalayas with some cf 
his disciples, he suddenly made up his 
mind to visit the real source of the 
Ganges — Gomukhi. When, in spite of 
the total absence of any track, they at 
last reached the sacred spot, Shankara 
is said to have seen a vision of the 
holy Ganges coming down to the earth 
from heaven ! After performing all the 
rites sacred to the goddess, Shankara 
turned back with his disciples, but on 
the way while going up and coming 
down, they suffered terrible hardships 
on account of frequent snow-storms and 
other difficulties. Their lives were at 
stake on several occasions. When at 
last they reached the spot which is now 
called Gangotri, Shankara was in an 
ecstatic mood and is said to have heard 
a divine voice asking him to install the 
images of Lord Shiva and Mother Ganges 
there in a temple, for the worship of 
future pilgrims. When the saint com- 
municated this message to his disciples, 
one of them, who was a Raja, imme- 
diately ordered the building of the 
temple. 

Shankara is said to have lived happily 
for a few days at Gangotri before he 
finally left with his disciples. The 
priests of Gangotri have no doubt that 
the images of the Ganges goddess and 
of Lord Shiva, now in the temple, were 
originally installed by Shankara whose 
image is also worshipped in the temple. 

The origin of the river which flows 
by Gangotri, is beautifully described in 
Keddra Khanda, one of the chapters of 
the Skanda Purdna. It is there said 
that Lord Shiva was mightily pleased 
with the hard austerities of King 
Bhagiratha, who had performed severe 
Tapasya for a thousand years for the 
salvation of the souls of his ancestors 
who had all been burnt to ashes by 



the anger of a Rishi. Shiva, thereupon, 
allowed the holy Ganges, which had 
always remained concealed in the 
.matted locks of his hair, to come down 
on earth to purify the sins of the King’s 
ancestors. As soon as the great river 
was let loose, she began to pour down 
in strong currents of transparent water 
on to a mountain top. Unable to with- 
stand the tremendous pressure, the 
mountain collapsed, and the river fell 
on the earth in three swift currents. 
One of them, coming down from 
Gomukhi and flowing past Gangotri, 
gave salvation to King Bhagiratha’ s 
ancestors and was, therefore, known as 
the Bhagirathi Ganga. The second 
current which flowed through Badri- 
narayan was known as Alakananda 
Ganga; and the third one which flowed 
through Kedamath was known as 
Mandakini or Kumudvati Ganga. 

Towards Gomukhi 

After a hurried meal we got ready 
for our difficult trek to Gomukhi which 
required provisions that would last for 
at least a week. It was nearly 2 p.m. 
when our party of seven, including the 
guide and coolies, left the Dharma- 
shala. Some of the pilgrims who had 
come with us as far as Gangotri and 
whom we had come to know, now came 
as far as the river bank to see us off. 
An old Nepalese lady among them began 
to weep at the thought of the dangers 
of our journey. Before crossing the 
tottering wooden bridge on the Ganges 
we bowed down to the temple and sent 
a silent prayer to the goddess for her 
protection. The nervousness shown by 
our pilgrim friends for our safety made 
us also feel nervous in turn, and for a 
moment the thought entered my mind 
that, perhaps, we might never return 
from this dangerous trek. The only 
thing to do was to pray to the all- 
merciful Lord for our safety and this 
prayer soon drove away the fear. 

Our way now lay through the track- 
less bed of the Ganges which consisted 
of boulders of various sizes. Some of 
these boulders were very difficult to 
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negotiate and we had often to crawl 
on all fours before we could advance. 
It was then that we really appreciated 
our guide’s wisdom in asking us to 
leave our hill-sticks behind at Gangotri. 
Before taking a turn to the left we took 
a last look at the temple of Gangotri. 
We had not, however, proceeded far 
when our attention was suddenly drawn 
by the sound of someone calling and 
whistling to us from behind. Looking 
back we found that a man was running 
towards us and was calling to us to 
stop. We waited, and as soon as the 
man came near, we recognized Tekram, 
one of the Nepalese pilgrims who had 
accompanied us with his party all the 
way from Jumnotri to Gangotri. 

On approaching us, Tekram fell on 
his knees and begged me to allow him 
to accompany us to Gomukhi. He 
explained that he had intended from the 
beginning to go along with us but that 
his companions began to weep at the 
idea and prevented him from going. 
When, however, he saw us finally 
depart, his inner urge to join our expedi- 
tion became irresistible and he slipped 
away without the knowledge of any of 
his companions, taking with him only 
one blanket and a little quantity of 
rice and wheat flour. Tekram’s earnest 
pleading, with almost tears in his eyes, 
to be allowed to go with us was so 
touching that we had not the heart to 
turn him away. In spite of my remind- 
ing him of the great perils of this 
journey and of his family responsibilities 
in contrast to the freedom of Sannyasins 
like me and my companion, he 
remained adamant and I had at last 
to yield to his entreaties. Tekram’s 
joy at his success knew no bounds and 
he began to shout, ‘Jai ! Ganga Mai 
Ki Jai 1’ at the top of his voice until 
the whole place reverberated with this 
triumphant cry. 

Although it was quite clear and the 
sun was shining brightly when we left 
Gangotri about an hour and a half back, 
thick clouds now began to gather, and 
there were all indications of impending 
rainfall. Our guide became very con- 



cerned at this, saying that, if it rained, 
no further advance would be possible, 
because landslides would follow the 
rainfall and no one knew from which 
side the boulders would roll down. 
While we were thinking of what best 
to do in the circumstances, rain began 
to fall in torrents, and as there was no 
place of shelter we had to stand by the 
side of some large boulders for protec- 
tion. Proceeding even a single step 
was impossible, and soon the clouds 
became so thick and dark that nothing 
was visible within a distance of twenty 
yards. There was, besides, a piercing, 
icy wind which went through our bones 
and made us tremble with the cold. As 
we were almost on the point of despair 
at our helpless condition, the clouds 
suddenly began to disperse under the 
influence of a strong wind which luckily 
rose from the proper direction, and the 
sun came out again in all his glory. 
Although our guide was against further 
progress owing to the danger of land- 
slides, we finally decided to take the 
risk in order to avoid the greater risk 
of being without any shelter for the 
night in that wind-swept river bed. 

A Beal Test 

When we had walked a little further 
among the boulders, we were suddenly 
confronted by a steep mountain barrier 
which had to be crossed before we could 
proceed any further. This mountain 
was covered with a thick forest., but 
there was no track through it and the 
Ganges was flowing at its foot in a 
furious torrent. The guide led the way 
and Tekram used his sharp Bhujali 
(long Nepalese knife) to cut a way for 
us through the forest. The climb was 
very steep and slippery and we had to 
catch hold of grass and small plants 
to keep our foothold. In this way it 
took us nearly an hour to cross the 
barrier and we finally came upon a 
snow-field stretching more than half a 
mile. The hard snow had become so 
cold and slippery that it was painful 
to walk over it in our canvas shoes, 
which made the feet completely numb. 
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We at last came to an ice-bridge across 
the Ganges and wanted to cross it, but 
were prevented by the guide on the 
ground that this same sort of bridge 
might not be available for re-crossing 
the furious river at a suitable place. 
We, therefore, decided to proceed by 
the side of the river as far as possible. 
The difficulty was that we were going 
to Gomukhi at a time of the year when 
the ice was melting and consequently 
the snow-bed of the Ganges which is 
the usual means of communication 
between Gangotri and Gomukhi had 
melted down. 

After leaving Gangotri, we did not 
find any habitation whatsoever and 
consequently no sign of a track any- 
where. During the pilgrimage season 
only a few ascetics generally visit 
Gomukhi, and neither they, nor the 
Bhutias who sometimes bring their 
sheep and goats to these parts for 
grazing, require any beaten track. The 
swift-flowing current of the Ganges was, 
therefore, the only sure indicator of the 
direction to its primal source, Gomukhi. 
Because of the difficulty of our boulder- 
strewn path we had to move very 
cautiously, and our speed in many places 
was hardly a mile per hour. As we 
were advancing slowly in this manner, 
we saw in the distance a barren hill 
rising from the bed of the Ganges. The 
guide said that our reaching Gomukhi 
depended upon our ability to cross a 
portion of this hill. When we came 
near we found that the hill which rose 
more than five hundred feet was com- 
posed mostly of sand, gravel, and small 
boulders, and our hopes of crossing it 
almost vanished. The Ganges rushed 
along with tremendous force about two 
hundred feet below the place where we 
were standing, and its roaring noise 
suppressed all other sounds. Our guide 
decided to investigate the possibility of 
crossing the hill from another side, and 
asking us to wait disappeared. We 
awaited his return in awful suspense, 
and although the scene around, lighted 
by the rays of the setting sun, was very 
beautiful, it failed to inspire us in our 



dejected mood. As the sun was 
gradually setting, we were faced with 
the prospect of spending the night in 
that shelterless place, with the danger 
of loose boulders rolling down on us 
from that ugly hill. We at last saw 
the guide slowly coming down from the 
hill, but in another direction. After 
hearing what he had to say, we made 
up our minds in spite of obvious dangers 
to cross somehow that portion of the 
hill, near its foot, which would bring 
us to a place of comparative safety 
before nightfall. Tekram volunteered 
to lead the party and we all took off 
our shoes to lessen the chances of slip- 
ping on the loose gravel. As we 
advanced cautiously, Tekram cleverly 
made rough steps for us by digging in 
his toes into the sand and gravel, while 
he clung fast to the hill with both his 
arms. Immediately behind Tekram was 
one of our Pahari companions and the 
rest of us followed close behind. We 
had crossed in that way almost half of 
the most perilous portion of that 
treacherous hill, when a huge boulder 
rolled down in great force between 
Tekram and the Pahari behind him. 
The roar of the Ganges below us was 
so loud that we only realized what had 
happened when we actually heard the 
still louder thud of the boulder as it 
struck the ground. The dislodging of 
this boulder brought in its train a lot 
of loose sand and gravel which now 
began to fall on us. It was a moment 
of great suspense and we knew that a 
single false step might hurl most of us 
down two-hundred feet into the stony 
bed of the angry river. I asked my 
companions to keep calm, with faith in 
the mercy of God, and to move forward 
courageously, keeping their eyes always 
in front of them. When we at last 
reached a place of safety, we sat down 
for a little rest with our hearts full of 
gratitude to the Lord for saving our 
lives. 

Chirbasa 

That hair-breadth escape from death 
gave us courage and confidence for the 
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remaining stages of our perilous journey 
because it made us feel that the All- 
merciful Lord would protect us till the 
very end. We now slowly made our 
way, in turn, through thick forests, 
ravines, and boulder-strewn areas, 
keeping most of the way by the side 
of the Ganges. Although the day’s 
happenings and exertion had brought on 
a feeling of extreme fatigue, we pushed 
on as fast as we could in order to reach 
a safe place of encampment before 
nightfall. Before leaving Gangotri it 
was decided that we should stop for 
the night at a place called Chirbasa, 
only eight miles away from our starting 
point. As the guide now said that we 
were nearing Chirbasa, I began to be 
on the lookout for a suitable place to 
pass the night in. Just before it became 
dark we reached a place in the jungle 
which we selected as our camping 
ground. Though the Ganges was flow- 
ing down below, there was a spring 
of clear water near by, and the place 
was covered with a thick jungle of 
Bhurja 1 trees. We soon began to erect 
a temporary shelter for the night with 
branches of trees, and for this purpose 
we used the axes and hatchets which 
we had brought from Dharali, while 
Tekram had his sharp Nepali knife 
always ready for use. In the meantime, 
our guide and the Bhutia cooly went 
in search of fuel to make a fire. Before 
it became dark we had completed the 
erection of the shelter, and all of us 
sat round the big fire which had by 
then been lighted. 

Just as the fire lighted up our faces, 
the last rays of the setting sun were 
lighting up the top of the mountain 
opposite. As the stars came out slowly, 
I felt like being alone, and leaving my 
companions, went and sat by the side 

‘ A variety of the birch tree (Betula 
Bhurja), the bark of which is used for 
writing. 



of the Ganges. The only sound which 
made music with the voice of the all- 
pervading silence was that which came 
from the river flowing down below. I 
sat there long, listening to that strange 
melody, and when I returned to our 
shelter the moon was peeping through 
the thick branches and foliage of the 
Bhurja trees. Seated comfortably round 
the roaring fire, Tekram was chanting 
from the Rmndyana, while one of the 
Sannyasins was singing: ‘Why in this 

world any longer, O my Mind? Let 
us go to that region where, day and 
night, the full moon resides, in bliss,’ 
etc. After partaking of our simple fare 
we got ready for our well-earned rest 
for the night. As the altitude of our 
camp was about 13,000 feet the cold 
outside was intense and sleep would 
have been impossible but for that fire 
which we kept blazing all the time. One 
of us had to keep vigil, by turn, to 
keep the fire burning all the night while 
the others slept. Our guide, seeing a 
patch of thick cloud in the sky, said 
there might be rain later on in the 
night; but none of us liked to believe 
this unpleasant possibility, and all 
except the fire-watcher went to sleep, 
lulled by the musical roar of the Ganges. 
It was nearly three o’clock when, as 
predicted by the guide, rain actually 
began to fall. At first we ignored it, 
but soon sleep became impossible as the 
water leaked through our shelter and 
made our beds wet. There was no 
other help but to roll up our beds and 
sit round the fire once more, this time 
with our umbrellas open. We tried to 
keep up our spirits by chanting the 
name of the Lord in chorus; but as 
the continuing downpour began to 
extinguish the fire, we shivered with 
cold and waited impatiently for the 
dawn. 

(To be concluded) 




